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PACIFIC,  NORTH  PACIFIC,  AND  INTERMOUNTAIN  YEARLY  MEETINGS 
OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 


Our  experience  together  has  led  us  to  reaffirm 
Friends'  historic  witness  to  the  equality  of  all  people, 
women  and  men,  the  young  and  the  old,  of  every  race 
and  nation.  This  equality  calls  for  a fresh  and  vigorous 
approach  to  social  relations,  which  involves  ministering  to 
the  true  needs  of  both  oppressed  and  oppressors.  In 
this  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  needs  to  examine 
its  own  attitudes  and  practices.  We  must  avoid  those 
feelings  of  guilt  which  prevent  us  from  speaking  truth 
in  love.  We  must  also  listen  to  truth  when  it  is  spoken 
to  us  so  that  we  do  not  deprive  ourselves  of  strengths 
and  insights. ... 

Our  worship  of  God  and  quiet  attentiveness  to  the 
promptings  of  the  Spirit  are  the  source  of  strength  and 
peace.  Let  us.  Friends,  entrust  our  lives  and  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  to  the  hands  of  God.  May  that 
transforming  Spirit  work  in  us  and  through  us  so  that  we 
may  play  our  proper  part  with  courage,  hope,  and  joy. 

— Message  from  the  Fifteenth  Triennial  of  the  Friends  World 
Committee,  Kaimosi,  Kenya,  August,  1982. 
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Guest  Editorial 

I sent  the  following  letter,  or  something  similar,  to  several  Friends. 
Dear  Leslie, 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  to  me  that  I need  to  focus  a 
Friends  Bulletin  issue  on  the  subject  of  racism.  While  I hate  to  single 
you  out,  and  therefore  infer  that  I think  you’re  “different”  — which 
I don’t — still  you  are  one  of  the  few  people  of  color  that  I know  in 
the  Society  of  Friends.  (I  guess  that  says  something,  doesn’t  it?) 

Would  you  be  interested  in  writing  an  article  for  Friends 
Bulletinl  I’m  more  interested  in  learning  about  racism  as  it 
applies  to  Friends  than  in  something  “out  there.”  How  are  we 
doing?  How  can  we  do  better? 

I hope  to  hear  from  you. 

Very  Sincerely,  Nancy 

Leslie  Stephens,  Boulder  Meeting  responded.^ 

Dear  Nancy, 

You  know  I have  not  had  time  to  look  around  me  for  the  way 
others  are  behaving. 

I cannot  think  of  any  time  that  outright  discrimination  might 
have  even  taken  place.  It  is  not  that  Quakers  are  so  extremely 
forthright  and  good  or  just,  but  that  I and  thee  have  been  blind  and 
together  we  have  been  searching  for  the  Way.  In  doing  so,  there 
are  some  things  that  go  unnoticed  and  untended. 

I am  not  saying  that  there  have  been  needs  that  I have  that  have 
not  been  met,  or  that  I have  not  been  in  need  of  help,  beyond 
finding  that  of  God  in  others  and  myself. 

This  looking  seems  to  be  a full-time  job.  Just  when  you  think 
you  might  have  some  small  idea  of  what  it's  all  about,  someone 
does  some  small  wonderful  thing  for  someone  else  or  a great 
group  of  someone  elses,  and  I just  have  to  start  re-defining  what 
1 am  doing  to  reflect  this  new  wonder. 

Perhaps  it  is  that  I do  not  blame  or  credit  others'  actions  for  my 
state  of  being.  Perhaps  it  is  the  outward  and  inward  travel  of 
Friends  that  does  not  allow  them  the  luxury  of  taking  time  to  say, 
"I  have  the  answer.  Life  and  its  meaning  are  like  this." 

Given  all  this,  I could  think  that  you  mean  the  world  or  maybe 
the  United  States,  when  you  ask,  what  can  we  do?  I think  you  are 
meaning  Friends. 

If  I were  to  ask  Friends  to  do  more  than  they  are  doing, 
wouldn't  I be  saying  they  are  not  doing  enough?  Who  am  I to 
define  enough?  Who  am  I to  judge  the  ability  of  Friends?  Who  can 
know  more  about  what  might  be  done  than  the  Friends  them- 
selves? Do  Friends  need  someone  to  point  out  what  to  do,  if 
anything?  Do  Quakers  need  a work  that  says,  "We  are  not 
prejudiced  and  do  not  discriminate?" 

Friends  seem  to  be  helping  with  the  world.  What  kind  of  action 
can  help  just  one  people  without  helping  all  people?  If  Friends  are 
helping  all  people,  are  they  not  helping  a single  group  of  people 
as  well?  Why  can't  people  just  help  people?  It  seems  there  is  no 
linait  to  the  things  that  need  to  be  done.  That  does  not  mean  we 
can't  succeed  in  doing  them.  It  just  means  we  may  not  see  the 
completed  work  in  this  life. 


If  there  is  a leading  to  go  and  do  the  work  of  helping 
others  using  one's  gifts,  then  what  more  can  anyone  ask, 
if  a person  is  following  that  leading? 

If  you  have  no  idea  what  might  be  done,  then  try  these: 

If  people  starve,  feed  them. 

If  people  are  alone,  comfort  them. 

If  people  are  in  need  of  education,  school  them. 

If  people  need  jobs,  help  them  find  employment. 

If  people  need  love,  love  them. 

If  people  are  in  the  dark,  show  them  your  Light  and 

help  them  to  find  theirs. 

If  people  are  sick,  care  for  them. 

Itisup  to  you,  not  the  person  to  your  right,  notthe  person 
of  great  power  across  from  you,  not  your  friend,  not  your 
meeting,  not  your  yearly  meeting,  not  some  group  of  people 
yousupport  withmoney,but  you.  IFsup  to  thepersoninside 
of  you — you  know — the  one  with  the  Light. 

Sincerely,  Leslie  A.  Stephens 

^ Special  thanks  to  Barb  Stephens  for  her  perception  and 
editing. 

In  the  articles,  "Dark  Light"  by  Collin  Boyd  and 
"What's  a Little  Racism  among  Friends?"  by  Terry 
Linkletter,  these  Friends  are  much  harder  on  us,  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

We  have  a lot  of  work  to  do.  This  issue  of  Friends 
Bulletin  is  only  a beginning.  Nancy  Yamall 
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Prayer* 

O jib  way  People  of  Canada 

Grandfather, 

Look  at  our  brokeness. 

We  know  that  in  all  creation 

Only  the  human  family 

Has  strayed  from  the  Sacred  Way. 

We  know  we  are  the  ones 
who  are  divided 
And  we  are  the  ones 
Who  must  come  back  together 
To  walk  in  the  Sacred  Way. 

Grandfather, 

Sacred  one. 

Teach  us  love,  compassion,  and 
honour 

That  we  may  heal  the  earth 
And  heal  each  other. 

*From  A Tenderness  for  Their  People,  Indigenous  Voices  of 
North  America.  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  distribution,  1992. 
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Dark  Light 

by  Collin  Boyd,  Rogue  Valley  Meeting 

This  article  stems  from  personal  experience.  I have  wor- 
shipped with  Friends  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton. None  of  the  meetings  I have  visited  contradict  the 
observations  of  James  A.  Retcher,  then  board  member  of 
AFSC  and  of  the  General  Committee  of  FCNL,  who  wrote  in 
the  January  15, 1983,  issue  of  Friends  Journal: 

"In  my  wide  travels,  visitation,  and  attendance  in 
Friends  meetings,  I have  found  that,  with  some 
slight  differences  among  meetings,  the  basic  mem- 
bership and  attendance  pattern  is  always  the  same: 
generally  all  white,  and  middle-  to  upper-middle 
class,  with  only  a sprinkling  of  persons  who  are  not 
white." 

Why  is  Meeting  for  Worship  typically  the  most  ethnically 
segregated  hour  of  our  week?  Chaly  a blindfolded  Friend 
would  dare  welcome  a guest  to  meeting  and  expound  our 
convictions  on  equality.  Our  religious  practice  contradicts  its 
fundamental  principles.  In  what  ways  are  Friends  respon- 
sible for  our  ethnocentric  faith? 

Our  meetings  have  not  escaped  the  name  calling  which  is 
rising  in  usage  throughout  our  culture.  This  conspicuous 
behavior,  damaging  to  childrer\  and  adults  alike,  is  hard  to 
ignore.  Because  of  the  obvious  nature  of  such  language,  it 
commonly  receives  immediate  censorial  response  from  adults 
present. 

When  ethnocentric  conduct  becomes  more  subtle  it  be- 
comes easier  to  ignore  and  to  confuse  with  healthy  behavior. 
Generalizing  is  a behavior  which  is  less  obvious  than  name 
calling.  It  is  also  easier  to  overlook  and  harder  to  confront. 

Often  Friends  approach  me  with  a racially  restricted 
repertoire  of  conversation  topics.  I have  listened  to  Anglo- 
Americans  tell  me  about  the  Black  schools  in  which  they've 
taught,  the  Black  areas  of  the  country  in  which  they've  lived, 
the  Black  friends  they've  had,  the  Black  blues  and  rap  music 
they  love,  and  much  more.  This  is  a form  of  generalizing;  a 
member  of  the  majority  perceives  me  as  of  African-American 
heritage  and  concludes  that  I must  be  similar  to  all  African- 
Americans.  Guided  by  a narrow  perception,  they  seek  the 
image  of  liberal  in  my  mind. 

Hidden  forces  limit  our  diversity... 

Hidden  forces  limit  our  diversity  — that  behavior  which 
is  mistaken  for  Quaker  values.  Often  Quakers  let  unneces- 
sary protection  or  assistance  pass  for  Friendly  nurturing. 
Quakers  use  their  Peace  Testimony  as  reason  to  avoid  critical 
conversation. 

When  an  ethnic  minority  is  new  at  meeting,  often  Friends 
are  over-caring.  By  securing  distinct,  and  lower,  expectations 
for  minorities,  we  separate  them  from  the  meeting.  We 
perceive  a limited  Light  in  them  without  questioning  the 


cultural  rigidity  of  our  own  religion.  We  need  to  recognize 
and  hold  precious  two  Spirits:  one  common  to  us  all,  and  one 
unique  to  each  of  us. 

Rather  than  risk  being  labeled  racist  or  not  peaceful,  we 
are  overly  polite  and  rarely  grant  critical  discourse  to  one 
perceived  to  be  different.  By  not  conununicating  honestly, 
we  leave  minority  individuals  floating,  with  little  way  to 
evaluate  themselves  or  the  meeting.  This  leads  to  feelings  of 
abandonment  and  alienates  the  minority  from  meeting. 

In  contrast  to  these  behaviors,  by  studying  ourselves  and 
the  limiting  nature  of  our  ethnocentric  conduct,  we  become 
witnesses  of  ethnic  diversity. 

The  intention  of  the  Queries  on  Racism 
were  honorable. 

Friends  deeply  affected  by  acts  of  racism  towards  chil- 
dren were  called  to  approach  their  meetings  with  queries 
which  became  known  as:  "The  Queries  on  Racism."  Eventu- 
ally, with  seasoning  at  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meeting,  re- 
sponses to  these  queries  were  heard  at  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting's  annual  session  in  1992. 

The  intentions  of  the  Queries  on  Racism  were  honorable. 
Seven  monthly  meetings  and  worship  groups  did  address 
them,  yet  at  annual  session  they  may  have  done  more  harm 
than  good.  Hearing  a summary  of  the  responses  to  the 
queries  let  us  feel  we  had  accomplished  much  towards 
ending  ethnocentrism  in  the  Yearly  Meeting.  In  actuality, 
many  of  us  had  never  heard  of  these  particular  queries  and 
most  of  us  had  not  responded  to  them  at  our  monthly 
meetings.  Our  exercise  had  been  passive,  yet  a sense  of 
achievement  pervaded. 

At  annual  session  we  understated  our  minimal  response 
to  these  queries.  The  content  of  the  responses,  rather  than  the 
spirit  of  responding,  was  emphasized.  We  obscured  the 
experiential  nature  of  Quakerism  by  turning  the  queries  into 
questions  with  answers.  At  annual  session,  we  repeated  the 
queries,  heard  a summation  of  the  answers,  created  a record, 
and  put  it  all  into  the  Friends'  archives. 

By  acting  in  this  manner.  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
found  a convenient  means  to  ignore  the  racism  within  its 
membership.  Those  attending  annual  session  became  defacto 
partners  in  the  maintenance  of  an  ethnocentric  religion. 

Quakers  have  been  occupied  with  race  related  concerns 
for  centuries.  Historians  agree  that  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  was  the  first  denomination  to  separate  itself  from 
slavery.  In  1765  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  recorded  that 
divine  justice  required  Friends  to  give  slaves  their  freedom  as 
a God-given  right.  Furthermore,  the  meeting  urged  the  eradi- 
cation of  buying,  selling  and  keeping  of  slaves  from  the 
fellowship  in  order  that  all  Members 

"acquit  themselves  with  Justice,  and  Equity  to- 
wards a People. . .Unjustly  deprived  of  the  common 
Privileges  of  Mankind." 
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Reaching  unity  on  this  matter  followed  a one-hundred- 
year  effort  within  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Quakers  use  the  abolitionist  aspect  of  their  history  to 
dismiss  their  present  day  enthnophobia.  How  can  we  be 
racist  when  we  freed  the  slaves?  It  is  useful  to  remind 
ourselves  that  during  the  period  prior  to  1765,  when  valiant 
friends  were  engaged  in  abolitionist  activity,  there  were 
many  Quaker  slave  holders  who  supported  slave  holding 
and  slave  trading. 

Friends  were  not  as  eager  to  worship  with  slaves  as  they 
were  to  free  them.  It  was  not  until  1796,  thirty-one  years  after 
reaching  unity  on  the  removal  of  slavery  from  meeting,  that 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  approved  membership  of  ex- 
slaves. 

In  the  United  States  one  must  look  to  prison  meetings  to 
find  people  of  color  in  any  quantity  among  Friends.  Like 
yesteryear,  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  is  more  comfort- 
able undoing  injustices  created  by  Anglo-Americans  than  it 
is  in  worshipping  with  people  of  color. 

Quakers  fault  minorities  for  the  absence  of  color  in  meet- 
ings. We  say  Quakers'  doors  are  open  to  everyone;  it  is  they 
who  turn  us  down.  Assuming  this  is  true,  it  does  not  excuse 
us  from  our  task.  We  must  take  responsibility  and  educate 
ourselves  as  to  why  this  is.  We  cannot  expect  ethnic  minori- 
ties to  do  this  for  us. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  Afncan  American  to  say: 
"There  is  that  of  God  in  everyone." 

Why  is  enthnocentricity  entrenched  in  North  American 
Quakers?  For  African-Americans  the  answer  lies  at  the 
begirinings  of  our  history  in  North  America. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  African-American  to  say:  "There  is  that 
of  God  in  everyone."  This  is  because  of  a history,  beginning 
with  the  slave  trade,  of  not  having  control  over  God-given 
rights.  The  pillage  of  Africa  by  Christian  Anglo-Saxons  made 
it  clear  to  both  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  that  basic 
God-given  rights  were  a blessing  generic  only  to  Christian 
Europeans.  In  short,  if  African-Americans  could  contemplate 
the  Spirit  as  easily  as  the  average  North  American  Anglo- 
Saxon  Christian,  tirey  would  not  be  living  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  a race  or  culture. 

Uniting  on  removing  slavery  from  meeting  membership 
was  our  first  step.  Our  path  continued  by  approving  mem- 
bership of  ex-slaves.  It  is  time  to  work  towards  truly  recogniz- 
ing the  Light  of  God  within  Africari- Americans  and  other 
people  of  color  by  worshipping  with  them.  We  no  longer 
have  the  job  of  reaching  unity  on  these  concerns  with  the 
membership  within  our  meetings.  Today,  we  have  the  chal- 
lenge of  reconciling  our  beliefs  of  equality  with  the  unique 
Spirit  within  ourselves. 

Are  Friends  capable  of  creating  a diverse  community?  If 
we  are  truly  contemplating  intimate  awareness  of  the  Spirit, 
the  answer  is  easy:  "yes."  The  answer  is  yes  because  the  Spirit 
is  all  creation,  all  of  humankind.  If  we  let  feelings  of  hopeless- 


ness guide  us,  we  can  be  certain  we  have  separated  ourselves 
from  the  true  Spirit.  If  we  have  faith,  we  shall  succeed. 
Thomas  Merton  encouraged  the  discouraged  when  he  wrote: 

"The  Christian  contemplative,  even  when  they  fear 
that  their  prayer  is  hopelessly  sterile  and  useless 
and  distracted,  contradicts  their  own  fears  by  the 
very  intensity  of  the  anguish  [with  which]  they  long 
for  God....Continue  to  seek  God  in  love  and  self- 
abasement,  and  you  will  find  Him." 

We  need  to  recognize  that  our  testimonies  of  equality 
begin  with  worship.  They  do  not  begin  as  prideful  beliefs  or 
laudable  history.  We  lose  our  ability  to  worship  when  we 
place  the  filter  of  our  culture  over  the  Spirit  of  another.  We 
lose  our  ability  for  Spiritual  devotion  when  we  place  the 
security  of  education,  income,  and  wealth  above  the  capacity 
of  the  universal  Spirit.  With  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit 
through  worship,  diversity  will  follow. 

How  can  we  move  beyond  the  limited  spectrum  of  our 
current  family  to  one  brilliant  with  the  light  of  the  full  Spirit? 
As  individuals,  let  us  take  initiative  and  introduce  ethnically 
diverse  material  to  our  meetings.  This  will  be  a difficult  task 
for  a rebellious  few  at  first.  Frederick  Douglass  recognized 
the  need  for  commitment: 

"If  there  is  no  struggle,  there  is  no  progress.  Those 
who  profess  to  favor  freedom,  yet  depreciate  agita- 
tion, are  those  who  want  crops  without  plowing  the 
ground." 

Each  meeting  with  a library  would  benefit  by  a biography 
of  Quaker  associate  Harriet  Tubman,  well  known  for  her 
work  in  freeing  slaves,  and  a biography  of  African-American 
Friend  Paul  Cuffe,  active  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Grant  a rest  to  the  poster  of  Mary  Dyer  or  George  Fox  on  your 
meeting  wall  and  replace  it  with  one  of  Harriet  Tubman  or 
Paul  Cuffe.  By  exposing  ourselves  to  the  bounty  of  contribu- 
tions African-Americans  have  made  to  Quaker  history  we 
enrich  our  experience  of  the  Spirit  while  providing  a more 
welcome  meeting  for  those  of  color. 

I envision  a day  when  many  more  North  American 
Friends  will  meet  outside  of  middle-class,  Caucasian  neigh- 
borhoods. I envision  a day  when  Friends  bear  witness  to  the 
full  church  of  humankind,  that  of  all  Creation.  I envision  a 
Friends  meeting  in  which  one  does  not  apologize  for  being 
White,  one  does  not  apologize  for  being  Black,  and  no  one 
need  apologize  for  being  Quaker.  ■ 

Bom  and  raised  in  New  York  City,  Collin  Boyd,  a convinced  Friend, 
is  Recording  Clerk  for  Rogue  Valley  Meeting  in  Ashland,  Oregon. 
His  current  vocations  include  researching  Jackson  County, 
Oregon,  history  and  operating  a bakery. 

I envision  a Friends  meeting  in  which  one  does  not 
apologize  for  being  White,  one  does  not  apologize  for 
being  Black,  and  no  one  need  apologize  for  being  Quaker. 
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What's  a Little  Racism  Among  Friends? 

by  Terry  Linkletter,  Tacoma  Meeting 

In  Meeting  a Friend  wondered,  "I  find  myself  smiling  at 
a man  in  the  supermarket.  Then  I think,  would  I have  done 
that  if  he  were  a Caucasian  American  rather  than  an  African 
American?  How  can  I avoid  this  reaction  based  purely  on 
race?" 

The  man  had  smiled  back.  Surely  his  answer  would  be, 
"Your  guilt  is  misplaced.  Smiles  build  bridges."  No  patron- 
izing in  that. 

I am  the  wrong  observer  to  write  these  words.  I am  a white 
man,  but  I was  asked  to  contribute  and  will  offer  what  I can. 
I look  forward  to  hearing  your  reactions.  My  five  years  of 
living  in  Latin  America  and  Europe  and  twenty  years  of 
sharing  my  life  with  beloved  Montserrat  Alvear  from  Guate- 
mala, Ecuador,  will  help  explain  what  I offer. 

Montserrat  and  I have  never  heard  a remark  or  seen  a sign 
of  true  racism  among  Friends.  Any  sense  oi genetic  mferiority 
would  be  at  odds  with  the  Friendly  tenet  that  everyone  bears 
God  within.  Hatred  against  a people  is  uncommon  among 
those  who  try  to  reserve  their  anger  for  evil  situations  and 
deeds. 

The  Little  Racism 

The  real  problem  Friends  worry  about  in  ourselves  is 
cultural  stereotyping.  We  may  not  judge  a person  because  of 
the  color  of  his  or  her  skin.  More  than  a few  of  us  know  that 
we  can  form  a quick  opinion  when  a person  opens  his  or  her 
mouth  and  says  something! 

Culturally,  our  yearly  meetings  are  homogenous.  We 
worry,  "Why  are  we  so  White,  so  Anglo?"  There's  no  doubt 
about  it.  Our  values  form  a formidable  wall.  Could  someone 
be  happy  with  us  who  doesn't  share  our  belief  in  one  Truth, 
differently  revealed?  Or  our  politically  correct  sense  of  Sim- 
plicity? Our  slowness  to  take  action?  Our  escapes  into  si- 
lence? Our  worshipful  respect  for  prima  donna  Indepen- 
dence? Our  bemused  unitarianism?  Friends  churches  in 
Latin  America  and  Kenya  do  have  quite  a different  life. 

It's  true,  we  do  treasure  those  who  will  brave  our  values 
and  meet  with  us  from  other  subcultures.  (Our  Quaker  gray 
gets  so  boring  if  no  Color  breaks  through.)  But  those  who 
succeed  have  either  a strong  conscious  will  to  stick  with  us 
or  a personal  mission  to  erdighten  us,  if  their  own  culture's 
deep  subconscious  values  are  at  odds  with  ours.  Should  they 
ask  us,  we'd  have  to  admit  honestly,  we'd  rather  celebrate  the 
differences  with  a little  distance  between  us,  after  the  hug- 
ging is  done.  Is  this  racism?  No.  It's  just  honest  differences  in 
Ufe  style.  Live  and  let  live.  Help  when  needed. 

Montserrat  can  tell  you  how  she  feels  when  Friends  look 
at  her.  It's  not  because  of  her  olive  skin,  nor  even  perhaps 
because  of  her  Spanish  accent.  Although  it  is  true  that  the 
English  response  she  most  hates  to  hear  is  "What?"  with  the 
slightly  squinty  eyes  that  accompany  it.  It's  because  her 
culture  prefers  to  look  socially  attractive  rather  than  impov- 


erished, no  matter  what  the  income  level.  We  can  admire  the 
high-piled  golden  neck  beads  of  an  Otavalan  native  woman, 
because  she  is  so  different  from  us  that  we  don't  have  to 
identify  with  her.  We  can't  be  fully  comfortable  and  truly 
trust  one  among  us  who  wears  fashion  jewelry  and  make-up. 
Our  eyes  flinch.  It's  the  difference  between  paternalistic  isn't- 
that-cuteness  and  setting  standards  among  equals.  Is  this 
racism?  Maybe  a little. 


A Little  Example 

Let  me  share  something  I felt  intensely  while  at  the 
1991  annual  session  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 

Simeon  Shitemi,  a great  Kenyan  Friend  who  had 
served  in  many  international  roles,  spoke.  He  took 
great  care  to  overcome  the  intercultural  differences  for 
our  sake.  And  the  Spirit  moved  us  through  him.  His 
text  led  us  gently  through  appreciation  for  the  depth  of 
transformations  in  Kenya  and  to  appreciation  for  the 
responsibility  of  leadership  our  own  nation  and  cul- 
ture must  take  on  in  this  world.  With  grace  and  humor, 
theSpiritwaspreparingourheartsforSimeonShitemi's 
hardest  message,  his  personal  challenge  to  each  of  us. 
Just  as  he  had  let  us  catch  our  breath  in  well-timed 
laughter  and  was  pausing  to  lead  us  deeper,  what  did 
we  do?  We  cut  him  off.  "We  are  governed  by  that  great 
tyrant  the  clock." 

Friends  know  about  interruptions.  In  our  silent 
culture,  listening  with  appreciation  requires  that  we 
not  interrupt  with  amens.  In  the  tropical  cultures  hu- 
man relations  tend  to  be  more  refined.  To  honor  a guest 
one  is  fully  at  the  disposal  of  that  person.  By  giving 
anything  priority  over  a given  person  we  are  clearly 
saying  that  the  person  is  less  important. 

And  one  doesn't  interrupt  a graceful  flight  of  rheto- 
ric any  more  than  one  interrupts  a singer  in  mid-song. 
Chirrdng  in  is  supportive,  not  interruptive.  In  normal 
give  and  take,  the  lack  of  a properly-timed  response 
speaks  volumes. 

Time  is  that  old  cultural  bugaboo  where  great 
differences  in  perception  are  often  to  be  found. 

Early  Friends  could  sit  all  afternoon  waiting  to  be 
gathered  in  the  Light.  Nothing  was  as  important  as  that 
glorious  spiritual  experience.  That  differentiated  them 
from  the  surrounding  culture  where  bells  called  monks 
to  prayer,  masses  to  mass,  and  parliament  to  order. 

And  even  in  our  culture  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
prolongation  of  one  important  session  to  cause  others 
to  begin  late.  But  we  pride  ourselves  in  starting  out  and 
finishing  on  time.  Simeon  Shitemi  understood  how 
the  various  age  groups'  programs  had  to  hew  to  the 
same  schedule  to  synchronize  properly. 

Continued  in  box  on  page  103. 
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But  that  is  not  to  say  a meeting  is  racist  if  it  can't  just  sit 
there  while  santeria  death  wishes  are  voiced  in  the  silence  by 
a Caribbean  attender.  We  do  have  to  draw  our  standards 
lines  somewhere,  and  our  Faith  and  Practice  does  make  them 
fairly  well  known  in  advance.  In  "Fiddler  on  the  Roof"  Tevye 
gradually  comes  to  accept  a broader  and  broader  standard 
for  whom  his  daughters  may  come  to  love  and  choose  to 
marry.  When  the  youngest  finds  love  with  a Cossack  soldier, 
his  old  heartbreaks.  "Tradition!"  That  is  going  too  far.  (We  in 
the  audience  have  a more  omniscient  view  of  the  power  of  the 
honest  love  between  these  two  individuals.  They  have  been 
enabled  to  break  through  the  mutual  stereotyping — a hope, 
not  a threat.) 

But  Fear  Itself 

When  we're  walking  at  night  and  meet  a young  black 
man,  does  our  heart  rate  surge?  Is  this  racism?  Maybe  a little. 
But  it  really  depends  more  on  what  we  do  than  on  how  we 
feel.  Do  we  counteract  our  negative  images  with  a quick  self- 
reminder of  Theo  Huxtable  or  our  helpful  neighbor  back 
home?  With  everyone  we  meet  we  can  hope  for  the  best  and 
yet  be  prepared  for  whatever  creative,  assertive  action  may 
be  needed.  Real  racism  lies  in  the  action  and  inaction  that 
arise  from  disdainful  ignorance. 

Bill  Cosby  spoke  truth  to  ignorance  in  funny-coated  doses 
anyone  could  swallow.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Huxtable.  Cosby 
showed  us  how  to  make  street  theater  effective  and  brought 
it  to  the  living  room. 

This  is  direct  action.  He  lets  a person  feel  "We're  All  One" 
the  easy  way  — by  giving  us  a softened  edge  to  the  differ- 
ences, with  occasional  flashes  of  the  hardness  behind.  One 
laughs,  knowing  there's  work  to  be  done. 

Let  the  soul  flow.  An  educational  background  of  rap, 
MTV,  and  comedy-talk  shows  is  finally  letting  African- 
Americans  talk  black  in  mixed-race  work  environments,  and 
white  people  sound  cool  when  they  can  chime  in.  Que  pasa? 
Spanish  is  happening.  Japanese,  Chinese,  Vietnamese,  Thais, 
and  Kampucheans  are  no  longer  Orientals.  I grew  up  believ- 
ing they  were  all  the  same.  Did  you?  Vive  les  differences!  If  we 
can't  have  mini  United  Nations  in  Meeting  we  can  still 
recharge  ourselves  to  work  on  the  real  problems  within  and 
around  us.  ■ 

Continued  from  previous  page. 

He  was  visibly  caught  off  guard.  There  was  doubt 
on  his  face.  Even  before  that  there  was  a flash  of 
incredulity.  Where  he  had  felt  he  was  reaching  his 
audience,  suddenly  he  was  cut  off.  Still  his  recovery 
was  gracefully  diplomatic. 

He  felt  the  gaffe  strongly  enough  that  he  later 
apologized  personally  and  sincerely  for  being  caught 
between  the  request  to  speak  slowly  in  our  echoing 
gymnasium  and  the  request  to  finish  his  material  on 
time.  Because  he  was  in  our  culture,  he  had  to  be  at 
fault.  What  a shame.  ■ Terry  Linkletter 


Racism  in  Eugene  Meeting 

by  Ethen  Perkins,  Eugene  Meeting 

Eugene  Friends  Meeting  held  events  in  Spring  and 
Summer  1992,  focusing  on  racism.  At  small  evening  home 
potlucks  we  examined  personal  experiences  with  racism. 
An  afternoon  workshop  on  racism  heightened  our  aware- 
ness of  mtemal  and  external,  active  and  passive  racial 
issues  in  our  lives  and  society.  A Quaker  reevaluation  co- 
counseling (RC)  group  has  further  examined  the  emo- 
tional contexts  of  racism,  group  oppression,  and  being 
allies  for  oppressed  people. 

These  experiences  opened  some  to  feel  the  pain  of  exclu- 
sion, derision,  loss  of  jobs,  truncated  friendships,  or  being 
dehumanized;  many  others  were  less  aware  of  ways  racism 
is  part  of  our  lives.  As  one  who  is  often  numb  to  racism 
around  and  in  me,  I was  moved  by  these  activities  to  realize 
that  I cannot  be  passively  anti-racist,  that  change  will  not 
occur  unless  I take  active  steps  to  confront  and  contradict 
racist  language,  thought,  behavior,  assumed  privilege,  and 
institutionalized  exclusion. 

Awareness  is  slowly  and  painfully  dawning  that  we  are 
enmeshed  in  systems  of  privilege  and  steeped  by  internal  and 
external  environments  of  arrogance,  exclusion,  and  fear. 
Often  we  are  asleep  to  the  ways  of  our  words,  thoughts,  and 
actior\s  or  that  our  passive  acceptance  of  isolation  can  dimin- 
ish dignity,  colorfulness,  and  diversity.  All  too  often  we  fail 
to  reach  out  to  persons  different  from  ourselves  or  to  honor 
those  differences  in  meaningful  ways.  And  we  are  painfully, 
yet  at  other  times  quite  comfortably,  aware  that  we  are  a 
largely  northern  European,  middle-  class  meeting,  lacking  in 
a beneficial  racial  and  economic  diversity  of  backgrounds. 

As  Friends,  there  is  great  need  for  care  that  our  language 
of  the  Light  cherishes  dark  skin  and  honors  the  full  spectrum 
of  the  Spirit's  gifts.  Even  our  common  use  of  phrases  such  as 
'light  overcoming  darkness'  may  damage  the  self-image  of 
dark-skirmed  children  in  our  midst  when  their  tender  minds 
receive  our  words  literally  and  personally.  We  must  begin  to 
grieve  the  lost  treasures  to  our  society  that  result  from  isola- 
tion, racially-biased  language,  fear,  ignorance,  arrogance, 
and  special  privilege.  We  must  honor  and  celebrate  diversity 
of  all  kinds.  We  must  begin  to  remove  the  roots  of  painful 
prejudice  and  isolation.  Perhaps  that  is  why  Eugene  Meeting 
is  again  collectively  asking  ourselves:  "How  have  I felt  preju- 
dice in  my  life?"  We  might  also  ask:  "When  did  I challenge 
racism  and  positively  embrace  diversity?"^ 


It  is  a simple  truth  to  say  that  if  we  would 
cast  out  racism  we  must  "love  one  another 
as  Jesus  has  loved  us/'  yet  most  need  more 
detailed  instruction. ... 

*PYM  Faith  and  Practice,  1985,  p.  17. 
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Gathering  of  Friends  of  African  Descent 
by  Eric  Reed,  Berkeley  Meeting 

"Yo!  Thee  Homeperson!"  welcomed  the  banner  at  the 
desk  of  Howard  University's  Howard  Inn,  as  some  eighty  of 
us  checked  in  for  the  second  world- wide  Gathering  of  Friends 
of  African  Descent,  held  August  7-9,  1992.  (An  interim 
gathering  the  year  before  was  held  to  plan  this  one.  It 
followed  the  first  world-wide  gathering  in  1990.)  We  were 
from  the  Caribbean,  the  United  Kingdom,  Kenya  and  Soweto 
in  South  Africa,  and  the  United  States.  Philadelphia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  most  heavily  represented,  but 
Friends  came  from  New  York,  the  Middle  West,  and  even 
from  California.  The  definition,  "African  descent,"  included 
bi-racial  families  and  Caucasian  parents  of  adopted  African- 
descended  children. 

With  the  wounds  of  the  Rodney  King  verdict  stiU  fresh,  all 
were  aware  of  the  historical  cleavages  between  black  and 
white  — inside  Quakerism  and  elsewhere.  At  Saturday 
evening's  plenary,  Clarence  Newsome,  Dean  of  Howard's 
Divinity  School,  began  a humorous  and  scholarly  address  by 
asking,  "Why  are  there  not  more  black  Quakers,  considering 
the  Quakers'  record?"  Newsome  went  on  to  suggest  several 
answers,  centering  on  the  life  of  Bishop  Allen,  the  founder  of 
the  African  Methodist  Church,  who,  before  buying  his  free- 
dom, had  been  sold  by  his  Quaker  owner  to  a Methodist. 

"Are  you  a Friend  of  African  descent,  Eric?  I thought  you 
were  Black."  Major  purposes  of  the  Gathering  were  to  help  us 
clarify  the  relationship  between  our  experiences  as  Quakers 
and  as  people  of  African  descent,  to  deepen  and  enliven 
cultural  diversity  within  the  Society  of  Friends. 

This  aim  was  best  captured  for  me  during  a workshop  on 
"African  Spirituality  and  Quakerism."  In  discussion,  one  or 
two  Friends  seemed  to  be  contrasting  their  own  beliefs  and 
those  of  "Quakers."  A weighty  sister  then  asked,  "Aren't  we 
all  Quakers?"  The  instant  softening  of  the  atmosphere  (and 
the  chagrin  of  those  eldered)  revealed  that,  indeed,  we  all 
were.  And  yet  the  tensions  and  unease  that  divide  American 
society  continue  to  trouble  all  of  us  and  will  emerge  from 
time  to  time  within  the  Society  of  Friends. 

For  more  information  on  the  Gathering  or  on  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Friends  of  African  Descent,  contact  Eric  Reed,  516 
Zorah  St,  Oakland,  CA  94606.  (510)  834-7333.  ■ 

Seeing 

by  Ehren  Nagel,  Bellingham  Worship  Group 

We  live  in  a world  of  material  things.  Many  people  live  life 
looking  but  not  seeing.  It  is  sort  of  like  looking  at  a box  and 
saying,  "I  see  a box."  Instead  a person  might  say,  "I  see  the  tree 
that  the  box  was  made  of.  I see  something  that  wiU  be  used  for 
many  years  to  keep  things  in."  This  is  not  just  seeing  the  box 
but  seeing  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  box. 

The  thing  that  people  do  not  see  is  the  inside  of  things,  like 
an  apple  with  a lot  of  blemishes  on  the  skin.  Although  the 

Continued  in  next  column. 


That  Which  Is  the  Same 

by  Mary  Coffin,  Pima  Meeting 

Last  week  after  meeting  while  talking  to  me  about  my  son 
Robert,  someone  referred  to  him  as  "the  colored  boy."  I knew 
that  this  was  said  with  no  intention  to  offend,  yet  I found  myself 
feeling  bad.  Part  of  the  sadness  came  from  knowing  that  there 
will  always  be  people  who  will  see  my  sons  only  as  "the  colored 
boys,"  the  "black  kids,"  or  the  "African-Americans." 

Robert  is  a lot  of  things.  He's  bright,  funny,  loving,  and 
considerate.  He's  creative,  conscientious,  ornery,  and  stub- 
born. He's  suffered  great  physical  and  emotional  pain.  He's 
also  been  known  to  stretch  the  truth  a bit,  and  if  he  spent  a 
quarter  of  the  time  working  that  he  spends  trying  to  get  out 
of  work,  Td  be  ecstatic.  He  likes  skiing,  rap  music,  reading, 
and  amusement  parks.  And  yet,  despite  all  of  the  wonderful 
(and  sometimes  not  so  wonderful)  things  that  are  Robert, 
there  will  always  be  people  who  see  only  the  color  of  his  skin. 

Our  world  is  divided  by  labels.  Labels  referring  to  skin 
color,  spiritual  beliefs,  religious  membership,  place  of  origin, 
sexual  preference,  politics,  and  on  and  on.  Labels  are  a sign  of 
intolerance  with  what  is  different.  And  they  serve  to  empha- 
size and  re-emphasize  that  which  is  different,  rather  than  that 
which  is  the  same. 

It's  been  moving  for  me  to  see  my  sons  accepted  and 
appreciated  for  who  and  what  they  are  in  the  meeting. 
Anthony  and  Robert  have  been  appreciated  for  their  help  last 
year  with  feeding  the  homeless.  Robert  has  been  accepted 
and  appreciated  as  a part  of  the  First-Day  School  team.  Both 
boys  have  been  welcomed  and  enjoyed  at  social  events  and 
in  the  oldest  First-Day  class. 

I believe  that  true  acceptance  is  not  only  accepting  what  is 
"different,"  but  looking  beyond  to  see  and  accept  "that  which 
is  the  same."  For  me,  "that  which  is  the  same"  is  what  is  meant 
by  "that  of  God  within  each  man."  By  appreciating  and 
accepting  my  sons,  the  meeting  has  acknowledged  that 
which  is  the  same  in  them.  It  has  acknowledged  that  of  God 
within  each  of  them.  ■ 

Reprinted  from  Pima  Monthly  Meeting  Newsletter,  Life  in  the 
Light,  March  1993. 

Continued  from  previous  column. 
apple  may  look  bad,  strange  or  weird,  under  its  skin  is  sweet 
juice  and  seeds  that  can  grow  into  big,  strong  apple  trees. 

People  are  the  same  as  the  box  and  the  apple.  When  you 
look  at  the  person  next  to  you,  you  do  not  say,  "I  saw  tihis 
person  yesterday  when  he  spilled  coffee  on  my  bills,  and  I see 
him  now  sitting  on  my  new  sweater,  and  I see  him  falling  in 
a lake  tomorrow."  But  you  say,  "I  see  this  person  when  he  was 
bom,  and  I see  this  person  standing  here,  happy  and  filled 
with  light,  and  I see  this  person  dying,  as  we  all  do,  and  going 
to  wherever  we  go  when  we  die."« 

Ehren  is  thirteen  years  old,  a nonschooler,  and  a birthright  Friend 
who  attends  Bellingham  Worship  Group. 
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A New  Vision  for 

Southern  California  Friends 

by  Anthony  Manousos,  Claremont  Meeting 

The  views  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the  author  and  not  an 
official  report  of  Southern  California  Quarter. 

"A  watershed  moment"  is  how  Fred  Stabler,  Quarterly's 
Clerk  of  Finance,  described  Southern  California  Quarterly 
Meeting's  Midwinter  Fellowship.  What  made  this  time  ex- 
traordinary was  the  enthusiastic  participation  by  Junior 
Friends.  Over  twenty-two  junior  and  young  Friends  at- 
tended — a three-fold  increase  over  previous  years.  The 
youth  are  eager  to  support  the  proposed  joint  service  project 
being  undertaken  by  Southern  California  Friends  and  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  Above  all,  they  want 
to  partake  more  fully  in  Quaker  life. 

"At  a time  when  many  of  my  friends  are  abandoning  their 
religious  beliefs,  I find  that  I am  sustained  by  what  Quaker- 
ism has  taught  me,"  said  Noah  Wardrip-Fruin,  a college 
student  from  Redlands  University  who  was  one  of  the  four 
panelists  during  Saturday  morning's  discussion  of  "Spiritual 
Experiences  in  Childhood."  Wardrip-Fruin  went  on  to  de- 
scribe how  Quaker  convictions  have  helped  him  in  his  work 
in  the  Green  Movement  and  other  social  causes. 

Jennifer  Mahal,  former  clerk  of  Junior  Friends  and  a 
student  at  Loyola  Marymount  University,  affirmed  how 
important  Quaker  Adventures  had  been  in  her  spiritual 
development.  She  also  added  a touch  of  humor.  "I  remember 
the  first  time  I gave  a message  during  meeting,"  she  recalled. 
"I  said,  'Why  is  it  that  Friends  never  smile  during  worship?"' 

There  were  many  smiles  as  well  as  moving  testimonies 
during  the  intergenerational  worship-sharing  that  followed 
this  discussion.  Each  worship-sharing  group  was  assigned 
one  child  and  at  least  two  teenagers,  and  several  groups  were 
facilitated  by  Junior  or  Young  Friends.  Among  other  ques- 
tions, participants  were  asked  to  draw  pictures  of  a moment 
when  they  felt  "close  to  God"  or  "at  peace  with  themselves" 
while  growing  up.  Adult  Friends  were  generally  pleased 
with  this  innovative  format  that  allowed  them  to  interact  in 
new  ways  with  children  and  adults. 

Over  sixty  Friends,  including  all  the  youth,  attended  the 
afternoon  threshing  session.  Junior  and  Young  Friends  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  speak  out  first  and  let  their  needs 
and  wishes  be  known.  Many  spoke  of  wanting  service  projects 
where  they  could  "use  their  muscles  and  sweat"  to  do 
something  worthwhile.  Others  spoke  of  the  need  for  fellow- 
ship, fun,  and  worship-sharing. 

Linda  Lotz  and  Tony  Henry  of  the  AFSC  were  present  to 
answer  questions.  Lotz  described  the  latest  developments  in 
the  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  (IMYM)  program  and 
explained  that  Cynthia  Taylor  was  available  to  serve  as  a 
consultant  if  the  Quarter  decides  to  initiate  a service  project 
program.  "We  want  to  help  in  any  way  we  can,"  explained 


Lotz.  Asked  if  IMYM's  program  had  been  successful,  Lotz 
responded,  "Definitely!  We  have  gone  from  one  to  three 
programs  per  year,  and  we  are  now  thinking  of  doing  projects 
in  Northern  California  as  well  as  in  the  IMYM  region." 

At  the  plenary  session,  young  Friends  sent  Mike  Buell  to 
act  as  their  representative.  (Most  were  unable  to  attend 
because  they  were  handing  out  "Valentine  box  lunches"  to 
the  homeless  at  Santa  Moruca  pier.)  The  youth  would  like  a 
program  to  include  features  of  Quaker  Adventures  and  of 
IMYM's  Joint  Service  Project,  and  they  would  like  the  pro- 
gram to  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

Adult  Friends  were  also  in  unity  about  proceeding  expe- 
ditiously with  this  project.  "Let  us  begin  with  speed,  but  not 
in  haste,"  is  how  one  Friend  put  it.  It  was  decided  that  a new 
standing  committee  should  be  formed  to  work  with  the 
AFSC  to  develop  a job  description  and  twobudget  options  for 
Friends  to  consider  in  May.  Friends  were  clear  that  the  project 
would  be  funded  largely  through  a rise  in  assessment. 

Membership  in  this  newly  constituted  Youth  Service 
Comnaittee  is  being  decided  by  the  Quarter's  Nominating 
Committee.  Junior  and  Young  Friends  have  selected  five 
representatives.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  represent  as  many 
meetings  and  concerns  as  possible.  The  first  meeting  is 
planned  for  mid-March. 

Anthony  Manousos,  clerk  of  the  Peace  Committee  and 
Cecilia  Julagay,  clerk  of  the  Quaker  Adventures  youth  pro- 
gram, are  working  together  to  build  a strong  community  of 
Junior  and  Young  Friends.  A Quaker  Youth  retreat  is  being 
organized  for  Camp  Sturtevant  on  April  17-18, 1993. 

Along  with  the  youth  service  project,  the  Quarter  gave 
consideration  to  the  Seventh  Day  School  Program,  proposed 
by  Henry  Yang  of  Santa  Monica  Meeting.  Because  many 
meetings  lack  sufficient  numbers  of  children  to  sustain  a 
viable  children's  program,  it  was  felt  that  a monthly  "Seventh 
Day  (Saturday)  program  at  Pacific  Ackworth  might  meet  the 
needs  of  families  interested  in  deepening  their  children's 
religious  education.  Many  parents  expressed  a keen  interest 
in  this  program  and  offered  to  help.  Others  pointed  out  that 
adults  as  well  as  children  could  use  this  monthly  occasion  for 
their  religious  and  spiritual  development.  After  much  cre- 
ative brainstorming,  it  was  decided  that  a committee  should 
be  formed  to  explore  this  program  and  find  ways  to  coordi- 
nate it  with  the  youth  program. 

The  excitement  and  energy  evident  during  this  Quarterly 
Meeting  session  made  a profound  impression  on  Friends.  It 
is  clear  that  if  these  programs  are  successful,  the  life  of 
Southern  California  Friends  will  be  transformed.  There  will 
be  a new  focus  on  children  and  youth  as  well  as  a new  concern 
for  service  and  Quaker  education.  In  view  of  these  develop- 
ments it  seems  appropriate  to  conclude  with  the  words  of  the 
prophetjoel:  'TwillpouroutmySpiritonallpeople.  Yoursonsand 
your  daughters  will  prophesy,  your  old  people  will  dream  dreams, 
your  young  will  see  visions."  Joel  2:28. 

May  God's  will  be  done!  ■ 
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Women  and  Quakerism  in  the  17th  Centuiy 

by  Christine  Trevett^ 

Review  by  Elsa  F.  Glines,  Strawberry  Creek  Mtg 

Christine  Trevett  wrote  this  book  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  it  was  one  she  wanted  to  read.  There  has  been  a growing 
interest  in  the  role  of  women  in  history,  and  numerous  writers 
have  become  aware  of  Quaker  influence  on  the  changes  of 
women's  status  through  the  last  three  centuries.  There  was, 
however,  no  readable  one-volume  book  on  17th  century 
Quaker  women.  Christine  Trevett,  who  teaches  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Religious  Studies  at  Cardiff  University  and  is  a 
specialist  in  second-century  history  has  filled  a void  by  writ- 
ing Women  and  Quakerism  in  the  17th  Century. 

The  book  begins  with  a useful  survey  of  the  status  of 
women  at  the  time  and  describes  general  conditions  of  social 
life.  The  author  then  launches  into  the  story  of  the  extraordi- 
nary women  who  helped  shape  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  most 
histories,  women's  roles  are  downplayed  and  their  contribu- 
tions are  not  properly  evaluated.  Examples  from  Quaker 
history  are  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  the  important  role  of 
Margaret  Fell  in  developing  the  organization  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and,  conversely,  the  blame  placed  on  Martha 
Simmonds  for  the  downfall  of  James  Nayler. 

Christine  Trevett  gives  a new  emphasis  to  the  history  of 
the  first  fifty  years  of  Quaker  history.  She  writes: 

Quakers  were  not  the  first  in  the  17th  century  field  in 
allowing  forms  of  public  preaching  ministry  to 
women.  What  marked  Friends  out  from  the  other 
groups,  however,  was  the  consistency  and  coher- 
ence of  their  positive  teaching  about  women's  na- 
ture and  about  female  ministry... 

Trevett  has  read  widely  in  both  primary  and  secondary 
sources,  and,  in  interpreting  events,  she  gives  due  emphasis 
to  women's  roles. 

She  tells  of  the  lives  of  eminent  women  Friends  and  their 
amazing  accomplishments  in  a period  when  women  were 
generally  held  to  be  inferior  beings,  strictly  limited  in  their 
opportunities  for  education  and  in  their  choices.  She  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  although  Quakers,  beginning  with  George 
Fox,  allowed  women  to  speak  in  meeting  and  acknowledged 
their  equality  in  spiritual  matters,  women  were  not  consid- 
ered equal  in  social  and  legal  affairs.  In  comparing  Quakers  to 
others,  "there  was  only  a tilting,  rather  than  an  up  turning  of 
the  social  order."  Quakers  deserve  much  credit  for  their 
treatment  of  women,  but  they  were  subject  to  the  mores  of 
their  day.  There  was  much  discussion  and  argument  abut  the 
place  of  women  within  as  well  as  outside  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Trevett  does  full  justice  to  the  accomplishments  and 
to  the  controversies. 

She  tells  marvelous  stories  of  individual  women  who 
"published  the  truth"  and  frequently  suffered  for  it,  some- 
times by  imprisonment  and  fines  and  sometimes  by  support- 
ing the  household  while  a husband  was  traveling  in  the 


ministry  or  was  in  prison.  The  stories  frequently  leave  the 
reader  wishing  for  more  — the  sign  of  a good  writer.  She 
laments  not  having  space  to  tell  more,  but  she  does  provide 
excellent  documentation,  notes,  and  a bibliography  for  those 
who  wish  to  read  further. 

Trevett  also  gives  emphasis  to  the  Quaker  women  who  are 
not  individually  famous  but  who  are  also  responsible  for  the 
development  of  women's  freedom.  They  were  women  who 
carried  the  message  of  Quakerism  by  preaching,  writing, 
succoring  those  in  prison  or  in  need,  while  still  carrying  on  the 
daily  tasks  of  life.  The  following  quote  demorrstrates  her 
insight  and  her  lively  style: 

One  of  my  final  observations...has  to  be  about  the 
ordinariness  of  many  of  these  women.  They  wanted 
their  mundane,  daily  lives  to  be  impregnated  with 
the  experience  of  the  Spirit  and  its  fruits  of  love  and 
peace  and  harmony.  They  went  out  into  the  streets, 
faced  physical  abuse,  and  cried  their  message  over 
baying  opposition;  then  they  went  home  to  check  the 
household  accounts  and  feed  and  comfort  their 
children.  They  foresaw  the  millennium,  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  King,  and  served  beef  and  beer  at  supper. 

Carefully  written,  in  a lively  style,  this  book  will  be  of 
interest  to  Quakers  and  to  students  of  women's  studies  and 
history.  ■ 

^ York,  Sessiorrs  Book  Trust,  1991. 

Conscience  Fund  for  Students 

by  Raymond  Soares,  Marloma  Meeting 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  has  a fund  to  assist  students  who 
are  not  eligible  for  Federal  or  other  student  loans  because  their 
conscience  will  not  let  them  register  for  the  draft. 

Any  individual  who,  for  reasons  of  conscious  or  religious 
belief,  is  not  eligible  for  Federal  or  other  student  loans  because 
of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Solomon  amendments  may 
apply  for  aid  from  the  nearest  monthly  meeting  to  their  place 
of  residence.  Applicants  are  not  required  to  be  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Loans  from  the  Conscience  Fund  for  students  are  limited 
to  $2500  per  school  year.  The  terms  are,  0%  interest  until  two 
years  following  the  student's  graduation.  Thereafter  the  loan 
shall  bear  4%  interest  per  annum  of  the  unpaid  balance. 

When  the  monthly  meeting  is  clear  that  a loan  from  the 
Conscience  Fund  for  Students  is  in  order  and  necessary,  it 
should  communicate  with  the  PYM/ CFS  Committee  through 
the  clerk  of  the  Peace  Committee,  detailing  the  arrangements 
and  understandings  worked  out  with  the  student. 

The  Conscience  Fund  committee  is  concerned  that  infor- 
mation about  this  fund  be  known,  and  monthly  meetings  are 
encouraged  to  communicate  this  information  to  students  and 
interested  persons.  ■ 
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Special  Memorial  Meeting  for  Worship 

by  Anna  Marie  Taylor,  Berkeley  Meeting 

Berkeley  Meeting  held  a special  memorial  meeting  for 
worship  in  March  1992.  This  memorial  meeting  gave  mem- 
bers and  attenders  the  opportunity  to  have  a meeting  for 
worship  for  the  specific  purpose  of  honoring  loved  ones  who 
had  recently  died.  Some  found  that  it  was  also  a way  to  honor 
loved  ones  who  had  died  in  the  more  distant  past.  The  most 
recent  meeting  was  the  third  such  special  meeting  held  in 
about  ten  years,  and  Berkeley  Meeting  now  sees  this  as  a 
tradition  that  we  want  to  continue. 

Final  Affairs  Committee  of  Berkeley  Meeting  arranges  for 
the  special  memorial  meeting  and  for  a social  gathering 
afterwards.  At  the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  a list  is  handed 
out  with  the  names  of  individuals  who  members  and  attend- 
ers especially  want  to  have  remembered.  At  the  most  recent 
memorial,  following  a list  of  about  15  names,  this  quote  from 
William  Penn  appeared:  "They  that  love  beyond  the  world 
cannot  be  separated  by  it ....  They  live  in  one  another  still." 

...  Berkeley  Meeting  now  sees  this  as  a tradi- 
tion that  we  want  to  continue. 

The  special  memorial  meeting  for  worship  gives  us  a time 
and  a place  to  remember  not  only  members  and  attenders  of 
our  meeting  who  have  died,  but  other  friends  and  relatives. 
We  may  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  a memorial 
service  for  people  to  whom  we  have  been  close.  Or  the  service 
we  did  attend  may  not  have  fulfilled  our  need  to  hold  loved 
ones,  and  ourselves,  m the  silence  and  care  of  a meeting  for 
worship. 

Attenders  at  the  special  meeting  have  noted  that,  since  the 
meeting  honors  not  only  members  of  the  meeting,  but  others 
in  our  lives  who  have  died,  some  people  inevitably  speak  of 
loved  ones  who  are  strangers  to  many  of  those  in  attendance. 
However,  each  story  and  the  personal  grief  expressed  end  up 
feeling  familiar  to  aU. 

Part  of  the  healing  power  of  this  memorial  meeting  is  that 
people  may  go  more  deeply  into  their  hearts  to  experience 
their  love  for  the  deceased  and  to  remember  the  particular 
quality  of  that  relationship  than  might  have  been  possible  at 
the  actual  time  of  death  when  pain  was  foremost.  People  feel 
able  to  recount  stories  that  might  have  been  impossible  to 
relate  at  the  time  of  death.  This  possibility  is  what  makes  this 
special  service  such  a rich  experience. 

Many  who  have  attended  the  special  memorial  meetings 
feel  that  the  coming  together  around  such  deep  personal 
expressions  helps  bind  the  members  of  our  meeting  closer 
together,  adding  to  our  sense  of  community.  Those  who  came 
to  the  most  recent  special  memorial,  on  a stormy  Sunday 
afternoon  in  March,  experienced  a deep,  gathered  meeting 
and  drew  much  strength  and  peace  from  it.  ■ 

This  article  was  written  with  the  assistance  of  Judith  Stronick  and 
Ray  Lifchez,  also  from  Berkeley  Meeting. 


Lehers 

Dear  Friends, 

In  his  review  of  the  bible,  George  Heaton  asserts  that  "Any 
person  wishing  to  be  considered  educated  should  have  read 
the  Bible  at  least  once,"  and  "...any  child  who  goes  through 
First  Day  School  without  acquiring  basic  familiarity  with  ^e 
Bible  has  been  shortchanged."  These  statements  go  against 
my  understanding  of  Quakerism  which  has  attracted  many 
people  like  myself  who  find  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition 
uninspiring,  largely  because  of  its  many  externally  imposed 
rules  and  regulations  about  what  one  should  know  and  feel. 

That  George  Fox  was  a Christian  is  an  historical  accident. 
His  message  and  inspiration  was  that  every  person  can 
contact  the  inner  light  directly  and  fully.  "Revelation"  is  not 
something  that  happened  only  in  the  distant  past  to  a few 
people,  but  rather  the  immediate  and  ongoing  process  of 
living  in  the  light.  This  experience  is  available  to  anyone  at  any 
time  and  does  not  depend  on  knowledge  of  a particular 
doctrine  or  story. 

Let  us  value  that  of  god  in  all  persons  and  in  whatever 
spiritual  literature  that  inspires  them.  And  let  us  avoid  impos- 
ing our  particular  understanding  of  the  light  or  how  to  come 
into  it  on  others. 

Stan  Hoffman,  Seattle 

Capitalization  style  in  this  letter  is  the  author's. 

Editor: 

The  Bulletin  has  published  a number  of  comments  about 
marriage,  but  has  not  included  what  I regard  as  the  essential 
one.  Marriage  looks  like  a contract  between  two  people,  but 
the  interest  of  the  State  and  of  religion  is  rather  different  from 
that.  The  purpose  of  a marriage  is  to  insure  the  welfare  of  the 
children  to  be  expected  from  the  marriage.  It  is  this  which 
makes  the  public  recording  of  a marriage  important.  The  legal 
commitment  does  not  disappear  when  feelings  change. 

As  to  the  homosexual  marriage  questions  which  exercize 
us  these  days,  it  would  seem  suitable  to  find  another  word 
(perhaps  commitment?)  if  this  core  meaning  of  marriage  is 
not  involved. 

Sincerely,  Dick  Cordray,  Huntsville,  Alabama 


IMYM-AFSC  Joint  Service  Project 
June  11-23, 1993 

Where:  From  IMYM  '93,  through  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  ending  in  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

Who:  12  full-time  participants  who  can  travel  light.  For 
high  school  youth  and  adults. 

Cost:  $350  per  person,  not  including  costs  of  IMYM. 
Register  by  May  31, 1993 

Cynthia  Taylor,  JSP  Coordinator,  1168  East  600  South, 
Apt  F,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84102.  (801)  582-4049.  ■ 
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News  from  the  Meetings 


College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Patricia  Silva,  Fresno  Meeting 

As  surely  as  thebuds  on  awakening  trees  speak  to  us  of  the 
coming  spring,  members  and  attenders  in  the  Quarter  speak 
of  renewal  by  way  of  nomination  committees,  new  meeting 
places,  dialogues,  and  potlucks.  Treasurers'  reports  are  re- 
viewed, budgets  are  determined,  children  in  the  meeting  are 
counted,  and  determination  of  State  of  the  Society  once  again 
puts  us  into  a place  of  reflection  as  we  wait  together  in  the 
Light  seeking  unity  for  the  new  season. 

Early  morning  worship-sharing  groups  have  proved  small 
but  productive  for  Redwood  Forest  Meeting,  and  plans  for  a 
worship-healing  group  were  agreed  upon.  Strawberry  Creek 
Meeting  has  begun  putting  "Quakerism  101"  study  groups 
together  with  a much  larger  than  expected  number  of  sign- 
ups, validating  interest  within  the  meeting.  An  enthusiastic, 
young  San  Francisco  Meeting  attender  said  that  his  meeting 
is  also  doing  this  study  and  that  it  is  helping  him  understand 
Quaker  history,  its  beliefs,  and  how  it  exists  within  its  diver- 
sities. The  study  is  by  Shirley  Dodson,  Coordinator  of  the 
Religious  Education  Program  for  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  is  adapted  from  one  used  by  Samuel  D.  Caldwell. 

Grass  Valley  Meeting  has  begun  three  Quaker  dialogue 
groups  of  about  eight  people  each,  and  a discussion  about 
Clearness  Committees  has  prompted  encouragement  to  "read 
Faith  and  Practice,  coming  with  personal  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  help  bring  light  and  clarity  to  this  important 
function  of  our  Meeting."  GVFM  also  plans  a threshing 
session  to  act  as  a "soapbox"  session  where  Friends  can 
discuss  projects  of  interest  to  them. 

Ministry  and  Oversight  of  Sacramento  Meeting  reports, 
"Among  Friends  today  there  is  a wide  range  of  views  of  the 
Bible.  Some  are  angry  because  of  the  way  it  (the  Bible)  has 
affected  them  in  the  past;  some  see  it  as  an  interesting  piece  of 
literature;  others  consider  it  an  important  resource,  or  even  as 
a source  of  authority.  Many  members  of  our  meeting  have 
been  participating  in  small  group  study  sessions  to  gain  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  Bible  and  its  meaning,  both  to 
themselves  and  to  others. 

Some  ideas  to  note:  Davis  Meeting  has  doubled  in  size  in 
the  past  few  years.  The  Meeting  has  penned  "Advices  and 
Good  Order,"  which  expresses  clearly  how  they  proceed  with 
worship  on  First  Days,  for  those  with  longer  histories  in  the 
meeting  as  well  as  for  the  newer  people.  Berkeley  Meeting  is 
responding  to  the  query,  "How  has  Truth  prospered  among 
us  during  the  past  year?"  for  their  State  of  the  Meeting  report. 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting  has  approved  the  addition  of  the  posi- 
tion of  photographer  to  its  list  of  nominations.  Most  meetings 
are  suggesting  attention  to  the  issue  of  contributions.  ■ 


Pacific  Northwest  Quarter 

by  Madeleine  Cadbuiy  Brown,  Mid-Columbia  Worship  Group 

Port  Townsend  Worship  Group  will  host  the  spring 
Regional  Day  for  Quarterly  Meeting  on  May  8. 

On  March  27  University  Friends  will  host  a celebration  of 
the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation's  50  years  of 
service.  Featured  guests  include  Ruth  Flower  from  FCNL  and 
U.S.  Representatives  Jim  McDermott  and  Maria  Cantwell, 
who  represent  Seattle-area  citizens  in  the  other  Washington. 

Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting  sponsored  a silent  retreat 
at  Gold  Bar,  Washington,  February  5-7.  In  this  placid  forested 
setting  Friends  experienced  a weekend  of  silent,  spiritual 
seeking. 

On  April  4,  Palm  Sunday,  University  Meeting  will  honor 
its  founding  members,  Margaret  Terrell  and  Floyd  Schmoe. 
All  meetings  in  the  area  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 
commemoration  of  the  meeting's  past  and  celebration  of  its 
future. 

University  Friends  has  an  Eldercare  Committee  that  is 
looking  at  what  older  members  need  from  the  meeting  com- 
munity. They  surveyed  and  interviewed  older  members. 
Their  findings: 

• Problems  include  loneliness,  diminishing  physical  abili- 
ties, and  transportation. 

• Older  members  want  patience,  understanding,  and  affec- 
tionate concern  from  the  meeting.  They  also  want  help 
with  transportation. 

• Perhaps  the  meeting  could  find  out  about  services  and 
experience  related  to  aging. 

• A few  more  comfortable  chairs  in  the  meeting  room 
would  help,  too! 

Vashon  Island  Friends  plan  to  distribute  Glover  (Ver- 
mont) Worship  Group's  textbook  covers  that  promote  peace. 

Friends  in  Walla  Walla  welcome  Peter  Viavant  and 
Robynne  Snow  and  their  three  sons  from  the  Salt  Lake 
Monthly  Meeting.  They  moved  to  Walla  Walla  after  1 8 months 
in  Micronesia  with  the  National  Health  Service  Corps. 

Friends  there  will  resume  First  Day  School  activities  and 
consider  including  older  children  in  worship  during  dialogue.  ■ 


Eleventh  Annual 
Pacific  Northwest  Gathering 
of  Lesbian  and  Gay  Friends 
Cabrini  1993. 

Theme:  Moving  Through  Fear  to  a Vision 

June  11-13, 1993,  Camp  Colman,  West  of  Tacoma,  WA. 

Registration  deadline:  May  15, 1993. 

For  registration  information,  contact  PNWGLGF  c/ o 
Barnhart,  11310  5th  Ave  NE,  Seattle,  WA  98125-6109.  ■ 
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Hawaiian  Report 

by  Robert  Stauffer,  Honolulu  Meeting 

It  is  little  knowTi  today  that  from  the  1880's  until  the  1930's 
the  Native  American  reservations  were  outlawed,  parceled 
out,  and  done  away  with.  Only  with  the  Native  American 
reforms  of  the  New  Deal  were  they  reconstituted,  with  a 
combined  60  million  acres  of  what  had  been  150  million  just 
a half  century  before. 

In  Hawai'i  the  story  was  different.  Asian  immigrants,  who 
made  up  a majority  of  the  Islands'  population,  were  disen- 
franchised. Hawaiians,  the  majority  of  voters,  held  a great 
amount  of  political  clout.  They  entered  into  an  uneasy  alliance 
with  the  whites  in  return  for  the  political  benefits  of  public 
employment,  etc.  Their  odd  coalition  with  the  Republican 
Party  carried  nearly  90%  of  the  elections  through  1954. 

Reasonably  entrenched  in  power,  Hawaiian  leaders  saw 
little  need  to  rally  around  the  Democratic  New  Deal  or  its 
'Indian'  legislation.  Ethnicity  meant  everything  in  the  Hawai'i 
of  that  era.  The  same  work  had  six  pay  scales,  depending  on 
the  worker's  ethnic  group.  Hawaiians  were  second-highest. 

But  then  immigration  reform  allowed  the  Asians  to  be- 
come naturalized.  Their  children  also  reached  voting  age  in 
large  numbers.  Banding  together  with  allies  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  Democratic  Party,  they  took  over  the  government 
in  1954  and  have  won  nearly  90%  of  elections  since  then. 

The  whites  and  economic  elites  meanwhile  made  their 
peace  with  the  insurgent  Democrats,  and  by  the  1970's  the 
Hawaiians  found  themselves  increasingly  left  out,  falling  to 
nearly  the  bottom  of  the  ethnic  pay  scale  within  a generation. 

This  resulted  in  part  with  the  flowering  of  a Hawaiian 
cultural  renaissance  and  resistance.  There  were  increasing 
calls  for  a political  settlement  for  the  sorrowful  actions  of  a 
century  ago  when  the  Hawaiians'  constitutional  monarchy 
was  overthrown. 

In  December  1992  Honolulu  Friends  Meeting,  for  the 
second  time  in  five  years,  minuted  acknowledgment  of  the 
illegal  actions  of  the  United  States  in  the  overthrow,  and  called 
for  support  of  appropriate  statements  and  actions  of  concern. 

At  the  observances  leading  to  the  centennial  observances 
of  the  January  17,  1893,  overthrow.  Friends  participated  in 
ecumenical  vigils,  rallies,  marches,  served  as  official  wit- 
nesses, and  stood  to  sing  Kaulana  n Pm. 

Unfortunately,  while  Episcopalian  and  United  Church  of 
Christ  (Congregationalist)  national  bodies  have  passed  reso- 
lutions along  the  lines  of  HFM,  we  Friends  have  not.  Even  the 
Governor  of  the  State  has  now  called  for  settlement  and 
Federal  political  'recognition'  of  the  Hawaiian  nation.  Once  at 
the  forefront  of  supporters  of  native  peoples.  Friends  have 
stumbled  badly  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  clear  if  PYM's  reluc- 
tance to  act  on  HFM's  request  for  support  was  because  of  PYM 
inaction  or  our  own  representatives'  lack  of  grounding. 

At  this,  the  centennial  year  of  the  injustice,  it  behooves 
Friends  to  become  informed  and  to  minute  kkm  (support).  ■ 


News  from  IMYM 

by  Jim  Ray,  Mountain  View  Meeting 

Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  (IMYM)  Continuing  Com- 
mittee, which  includes  Friends  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Arizona,  convened  February  13, 1993,  at  Moimtain 
View  Meeting,  Denver,  Colorado.  Members  attended  from 
Albuquerque,  Hagstaff,  Durango,  Gila,  Las  Cruces,  Phoenix, 
Pima,  Salt  Lake,  Tempe,  Boulder,  Logan,  and  Fort  Collins 
Monthly  Meetings,  along  with  their  Senior  Young  Friends. 

The  Meeting  was  convened  by  Continuing  Committee 
Clerk,  Randy  Herrick-Stare,  along  with  Recording  Clerk, 
Carol  Clark,  IMYM  Presiding  Clerk,  Martin  Cobin,  and  some 
35  attenders. 

Martin  Cobin  announced  that  IMYM  annual  session  will 
take  place  June  9-13  at  Fort  Lewis  College  in  EHirango,  Colo- 
rado. He  also  announced  this  year's  special  guest,  Eric  Johnson, 
a renowned  Quaker  from  Germantown  and  Haverford,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Reports  included: 

A)  Jerry  Krenz,  Boulder,  listed  topics  suggested  so  far  for 
Concern  and  Interest  Groups. 

B)  Jonathan  Taylor,  Boulder,  reported  that  more  worship- 
sharing leaders  are  needed. 

C)  Martin  Cobin  distributed  copies  of  the  AFSC  delibera- 
tions to  members.  Continuing  Committee  will  meet  for 
further  discussion  of  the  material  on  April  26th. 

D)  Cynthia  Taylor  reported  on  several  items  for  the  Joint 
Service  Committee,  including  a possible  project  involv- 
ing a California  agricultural  experience. 

E)  Gilbert  White  presented  the  Financial  Statement  which 
was  submitted  by  Jim  Hoffman,  Treasurer,  reflecting 
some  $30,000  + disbursement  in  1992.  The  budget  for 
1993  was  submitted  and  modified.  To  facilitate  the  tran- 
sition of  arranging  for  yearly  meetings  from  region  to 
region.  Continuing  Committee  approved  the  IMYM  pur- 
chase of  data  base  software  so  that  work  does  not  have  to 
be  duplicated. 

F)  Penny  Thron-Weber,  Mountain  View,  reported  for  the 
Nominating  Committee,  Colorado  Regional  Meeting. 
She  noted  the  difficulty  of  finding  Junior  Young  Friends. 
Marian  Hoge,  Albuquerque,  reported  for  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee,  New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting.  She  of- 
fered the  slate  for  IMYM  94-95,  which  was  accepted. 

G)  The  Continuing  Committee  shared  three  issues: 

1.  The  Committee's  response  to  Colorado's  Amend- 
ment 2.  (See  Friends  Bulletin,  March  1993,  p.  90.) 

2.  The  three-  year  contract  with  Fort  Lewis  College. 

3.  Plans  for  a threshing  session  (at  the  annual  session) 
on  the  Utah  minute  on  same  gender  marriage. 

H)  An  agenda  review  included  the  questions  of  writing  an 
IMYM  Faith  and  Practice  and  whether  or  not  to  have  a 
ministry  and  oversight  committee.  ■ 
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Memorial  Minutes 

Rick  Saporito 

Frederick(Rick)  Saporito  died  in  the  early  morning  hours 
on  June  19, 1992,  from  complications  arising  out  of  his  seven 
years  of  courageous  living  with  AIDS.  Rick  died  at  his  home 
in  Oakland,  California,  as  he  wished,  and  where  he  was  cared 
for  with  tenderness  and  devotion  by  his  partner  Owen  Killian, 
his  mother,  his  friends,  and  helpers  from  Hospice. 

Rick  Saporito  was  bom  on  Febmary  16, 1948,  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  His  close  family  was  devoutly  Catholic,  and  at  the 
age  of  ten  he  became  an  altar  boy.  When  thirteen  he  left  home 
to  attend  the  Capuchin  Franciscan  Seminary.  During  his  last 
year  of  high  school  he  attended  another  seminary  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Rick  loved  the  monastic  life  but  was  unsure  about  con- 
tinuing his  religious  vocation  without  exploration  of  an  out- 
side world  he  did  not  know. 

With  much  anguish  of  spirit  and  after  consulting  with 
Quakers  and  Catholics,  Rick  enlisted  in  the  Navy  medical 
corps  in  1967,  expecting  to  serve  as  a noncombatant.  During 
the  next  two  years  his  moral  and  religious  doubts  about  his 
personal  responsibility  for  what  he  was  being  asked  to  do 
became  an  unshakable  conviction  that  he  could  not  serve  the 
military  in  any  capacity.  In  1969,  while  on  duty  as  a Marine 
Corps  medic  in  Vietnam,  Rick's  arduous  appeal  for  discharge 
as  a conscientious  objector  was  granted. 

Rick  joined  San  Francisco  Monthly  Meeting  on  April  13, 
1975,  as  a convinced  Friend,  and  he  remained  convinced  and 
faithful  as  he  ministered  among  us.  His  gifts  were  many  and 
he  gave  with  joy:  service  to  our  children  and  Young  Friends  as 
a teacher  in  First  Day  School;  work  for  Ministry  and  Over- 
sight; and  in  sharing  his  professional  catering  skills  at  Quaker 
weddings,  potlucks,  and  memorial  gatherings.  He  was  for 
years  a regular  participant  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  good  order  of  Friends  was  one  of  Rick's  special 
concerns,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  remind  us  of  its  impor- 
tance in  the  life  of  our  religious  community.  Of  his  experience 
as  a Friend,  he  said  in  1983:  "The  Meeting  is  the  total  center  of 
the  whole  Quaker  experience....rm  sure  I spend  far  more  time 
with  Friends  outside  the  Meeting  for  Worship....Meeting  is  far 
more  meaningful  when  there  is  outreach  from  an  individual 
Friend  to  an  individual  Friend." 

Rick's  spirit  and  his  exuberant  sense  of  fun  were  conta- 
gious. His  wit  and  zest  for  life  gave  us  strength  and  perspec- 
tive, particularly  through  the  long  years  of  his  illness.  When 
we  visited  him  we  came  away  happier  and  more  alert  to  life's 
possibilities.  He  was  without  sham  or  preter\se,  and,  during 
periods  of  tension  and  estrangement  in  our  Meeting,  Rick  was 
often  a healing  mediator,  spending  hours  on  the  phone  help- 
ing us  to  understand  and  forgive  each  other. 

He  refused  to  allow  his  illness  to  limit  his  life,  and  with 
ingenuity  and  a difficult  patience  he  learned  new  skills  and 
enthusiasms — for  the  beauty  and  peace  of  the  garden  he  tended; 


for  his  animals;  for  needlework,  which  included  making  finger 
puppets  for  Meeting  children.  He  cooked  for  the  friends  he 
welcomed  as  long  as  he  could.  Minor  disasters  became  a source 
of  laughter.  Each  friend  and  acquaintance  of  Rick's  had  a story  to 
tell  — some  experience  with  his  generosity,  some  outrageous 
joke  that  lightened  the  heart  and  restored  our  faith. 

As  long  as  he  was  able,  Rick  held  Meetings  for  Worship  at 
his  home.  These  gathered  times  centered  us  in  the  presence  of 
God,  Who  is — in  a phrase  that  Rick  loved — "mysterious  and 
more."  He  said  that  hopelessness  was  the  last  word  he  would 
use  to  describe  his  illness,  and  in  the  final  weeks  of  his  life  he 
told  a Friend,  "I  have  never  thought  that  having  AIDS  was  the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  me.  How  can  I not  be  happy? 
Life  has  brought  me  so  many  blessings."  Rick  prepared  well 
for  his  death  and  said  of  it,  "I  think  when  I die  it  will  be  like  a 
beautiful  cathedral  and  I will  feel  like  dancing." 

Rick  is  survived  by  his  parents,  John  and  Alice  Saporito  of 
Port  Ewen,  New  York;  his  sister,  Denise  and  her  husband, 
Robert  Susulka;  their  children,  Stephen  and  Richard  (Ricky); 
his  brother,  Joseph  and  wife,  Nicki;  their  four  children,  John, 
Peter,  Nickie,  and  Joseph,  Jr;  and  by  his  loved  longtime 
companion,  Owen  Killian.  ■ 

Catherine  Hayward 

Catherine  Hayward  became  a member  of  Eastside  Meeting 
in  June  1989  by  transfer  from  St.  Paul  (Minnesota)  Meeting. 
Although  Cathy  attended  meeting  for  worship  infrequently 
because  she  lived  in  Bellingham,  several  Friends  came  to  know 
her  well.  Her  abilities  as  a teacher  of  cello  and  a performer,  her 
sense  of  humor  and  her  courage  and  faith  as  she  lived  with 
diminishing  physical  strength  were  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
knew  her.  She  died  on  August  30, 1992,  after  a long  illness.  ■ 


1993 

John  Woolman  School 
Workcamps 

The  annual  workcamps  on  the  beautiful  Nevada  City 
campus  of  John  Woolman  School  combine  hard  work 
with  good  company  and  fun.  There  is  never  enough  time 
(or  budget)  during  the  school  year  to  do  all  those  jobs, 
large  and  small,  that  keep  the  school  in  good  shape.  This 
is  your  chance  for  a very  different,  inexpensive,  healthful 
and  Friendly  vacation! 

CAMP  I — June20-27. Directors: Roy  SimonandSueSeveiin. 
Sue  is  at  458  Laurel  Ave,  San  Anselmo,  CA  94960.  (415)  453- 
5810.  Minimum  age:  8 years  or  discuss  with  Directors. 

CAMP  II — June  27-July  4.  Director:  Jim  Anderson.  Jim  is 
at  25  Gideon  Lane,  Chico,  CA  95926.  (916)  345-3429. 
Family-oriented  camp;  discuss  age  of  children  with  Jim. 

For  application  forms  see  your  PYM  meeting  clerk  or  call  camp 
director,  m 
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Advertisements 

AU  ads  submitted  must  be  consistent  with  the 
beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40  per  word. 
Minimum  charge,  $8.00.  Add  10%  if  boxed. 
ALL  ADS  MUST  BE  PREPAID,  payment  ac- 
companying copy.  Send  for  information  sheet 
with  prices  for  display  ads  and  mechanical  re- 
quirements. Copy  deadline:  45  days  prior  to 
publication.  Publishing  of  advertisements  does 
not  imply  endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 

The  Purpose  Of  the  Spiritual  Path, 
Video  featuring  Joel,  author  of  Naked 
Through  the  Gate  (Reviewed  in  May 
Friends  Bulletin).  Produced  and  prefaced 
by  George  Heaton,  Palo  Alto  Meeting. 
$29.95,  $3  P & H,  CA  add  $2.47  tax.  817 
Santa  Fe,  Stanford,  CA  94305,  (415) 
857-9228. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 
Only  West  Coast  Friends  Secondary 
School!  Simple  rural  living,  small 
classes,  work  program,  loving 
community. 

13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City, 
CA  95959  (916)  273-3183. 


Friends  Southwest  Center.  Reasonable 
accommodations,  RV  facilities,  mild  cli- 
mate at  4,200  altitude  in  southeastern  Ari- 
zona. Telephone  (602)  642-3547/3451.  ■ 

Vital  Statistics 

Births 

• Justine  Rebecca  Gonzales,  bom  to 
Sharon  Gonzales,  January  22, 1993, 
Santa  Barbara. 

• Mark  Silvio  Gaguine  Yett,  bom 
December  29, 1992,  adopted  by 
Jane  Yett  and  Alex  Gaguine,  Santa 
Cruz. 

New  Members 

• Glen  Buschmarm,  Olympia. 

• Madelyn  Jones,  Multnomah. 

• Colombo  Leinau,  Multnomah. 

• Linda  Jacobson,  Boulder. 

• Cindy  Wilkins,  Salt  Lake  City. 

• Lucy  Fullerton,  University 
(transfer  from  Washington,  D.C.). 

• Nani  Paape,  Salmon  Bay  (transfer 
from  University). 


The  United  Nations  as 

Peacemaker 

by  Clare  Galbraith,  Delta 

The  Quaker  United  Nations 
Committee's  major  focus  at  its  March  12, 
1993,  meeting  was  an  examination  of  the 
new  role  of  the  UN  as  peacemaker  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  term.  This  included 
the  rising  activism  of  the  Security  Council, 
the  provision  of  emergency  humanitarian 
relief  in  situations  of  war,  the  role  of  the 
Secretary-General,  and  other  issues.  What 
do  we  have  to  say  about  armed  humani- 
tarian intervention? 

Friends  have  always  supported  the 
role  of  the  UN  as  peacemaker.  Do  we 
now  have  qualms  or  alternative  think- 
ing to  offer  concerning  the  increased 
militarism  this  involves? 

Some  thoughts  from  a PYM  Peace 
Committee  meeting: 

How  does  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter provide  for  armed  forces? 

Should  there  be  a formal  change  in  the 
United  Nations  that  would  in  some  way 
control  the  Secretary  General  and  Security 
Council?  Does  the  United  States  manipu- 
late members  of  the  Security  Council? 

Peacekeepers,  if  armed,  are  another 
branch  of  the  same  organizations  that 
have  fire  power  — in  other  words, 
"making  peace  through  war." 

It  is  good  to  distribute  food  and 
medicine  to  starving  people  in  Somalia. 
Should  American  lives  be  sacrificed? 

Where  there  are  armed  choices,  with 
the  continuum  of  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking  in  mind,  in  each  choice, 
however  difficult,  choose  that  which 
leads  the  most  toward  peace. 

Friend,  What  sayest  thou? 

References: 

Enlarging  the  UN's  Humanitarian  Role, 
Jan  EUasson,  Under-Secretary  General 
for  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

Enbrging  the  UN's  Humanitarian  Mandate, 
UN  Dept,  of  Public  Information. 

"Peace  Testimony  in  Today's  World," 
The  Friend,  September  18, 1992. 

Please  reply  to:  QUNO,  777  United  Na- 
tions Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10017  or 
Clare  Galbraith,  P.O.  Box  4264, 
Dorrington,  CA  95223.  ■ 


Announcements 

Follow  in  the  footsteps  of  George  Fox  and 
John  Woolman  with  London  YM  Quaker 

World  Relations  Committee 

Quaker  Pilgrimage 

July  8-23,  1993.  London,  Jordans, 
Oxford,  Woodbrooke,  Pendle  Hill, 
Lancaster,  Firbank  Fell,  Brigflatts, 
Swarthmore  Hall,  and  York.  From 
approximately  L760  including 
simple.  Friendly  accommodation 
in  four  towns  with  half-board,  and 
some  lunches,  coach  travel,  guides, 
and  entrance  fees.  Details  from: 
Eleanor  Barden,  Manor  Chambers, 
School  Lane,  Welwyn,  Herts, 
England.  Telephone:  Int.  code  + 44 
438  716421.  Fax:  Int.  code  + 44  438 
840228. 

Brochures  are  also  available  from 
Friends  Bulletin,  m 

25th  Anniversaiy 
On  Saturday,  Tune  12. 1993 , Friends 
will  gather  to  celebrate  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  Quaker-sponsored  programs  at 
Ben  Lomond  (^aker  Center,  an  inde- 
pendent retreat  and  conference  center 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  of  north- 
ern California. 

All  Friends  and  interested  individu- 
als are  invited  to  share  the  day.  Limited 
overnight  accommodations  for  the 
weekend  are  available  at  reasonable 
cost.  Call  (408) 336-8333  for  information.B 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $20  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $16  for  meeting 
subscriptions  (list  meeting),  and  $14  for 
low  income/student  subscriptions. 

Name  

Address  

City/State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 

Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR  97330. 
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Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 

June  9-13,  1993  (extra  day  - June  8) 
Theme:  Walk  Cheerfully 

Keynote  Speaker:  Eric  Johnson,  author  of  Quaker  Meeting:  A 
Risky  Business.  “How  can  Friends,  and  should  Friends,  walk 
cheerfully  over  the  earth?” 

Meeting  Place:  Fort  Lewis  College,  Durango,  Colorado. 
Registration  Deadline:  May  15. 

For  information  and/or  registration  packets  contact: 

Barbara  A.  Stephens,  Registrar,  8467  Chase  Drive,  Arvada,  CO 
80003.  (303)  423-5194. 


Barbara  Stephens,  Registrar. 
Boulder  Meeting. 


Friends  will  recognize  the  phrase,  “Walk 
Cheerfully,”  as  part  of  George  Fox’s 
advice  — despite  his  beatings  and 
imprisonments  and  the  death  of  many 
who  joined  in  his  journey  — to  “walk 
cheerfully  over  the  earth  answering  that- 
of-God  in  all  people.”  Ours,  too,  are 
troubled  times.  Although  we  do  not  share 
the  troubles  equally,  we  are  painfully 
aware  of  ethnic  cleansingin  the  Balkans, 
starvation  in  Africa,  violence  and 
injustice  within  our  own  society,  and  the 
divisiveness  growing  from  prejudice  and 
intolerance  that  confronts  us  with 
questions  regarding  our  own  personal 
actions  or  inactions  as  Friends.  It  is 
appropriate  for  our  main  speaker,  Eric 
J ohnson,  to  provide  questions  as  the  title 
to  his  speech,  “How  can  Friends  and 
should  Friends  walk  cheerfully  over  the 
earth?  Why?”  We  need  help  in  seeking 
and  utilizing  the  answers. 

— Martin  Cobin,  Presiding  Clerk. 


Leslie  Stephens,  Operations  Cmmitteee. 
Boulder  Meeting. 
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